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the ordinary obstacles of a modern battlefield.
The need had brought about the invention of the
tank. Extensive experiments had been made,
and now for the first time a small number were
available. Imperfect though those first tanks
were, ill ventilated, defective in their method of
steering, they gave formidable assistance as much
by their moral as by their material effects, and
once more the British made a deep inroad on the
German lines.

By the end of September final success seemed
assured. The resistance of the enemy had notice-
ably weakened ; the morale of our own troops,
in spite of heavy casualties, was very high. There
would, under normal circumstances, be still one
month available for further effort before weather
conditions would force a halt on active operations,
and in that month much should be accomplished.
It was not to be. Early in October the weather
broke. Continuous rain turned the shell-torn
area into a morass of mud ; even the roads, cut
by incessant artillery-fire and worn with traffic,
became almost impassable. The battle of the
Somme was at an end.

The battle, the first of the great battles which
Haig conducted as Commander-in-Chief of the
British forces, aroused fierce criticism at the time,
and has not been free from adverse comment in
later years. Measured in terms of the ground
gained, and by a comparison of the casualties on
both sides, it was regarded in the early months
of 1917 as too costly. There had been important